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natures, one tending to good, the other to evil. 
The distress of mind which we feel after having 
followed the suggestions of the latter, as well as 
the peace and satisfaction we experience in yield- 
ing to the former, are the operation of the Spirit 
of Christ. As this heavenly director is obeyed 
and followed; as we endeavour with all our 
might to refrain from what it condemns, and 
pray for assistance to accomplish what it points 
out, it will enable us by degrees to overcome the 
evil propensities of our nature; it will purify our 
hearts, and prepare us for a degree of union with 
the Supreme Being. By the gradual operation 
of this divine power, our very affections and dis- 
positions will be changed, we shall then under- 
stand what was meant by that declaration of our 
Lord, “Ye must be born again.”* Here the 
relish for sin will be in a great measure taken 
away, we shall be released from its bondage, and 
introduced to the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. But before this happy state can be 
experienced, we shall have many severe strug- 
gles to encounter with the evil and corruption of 
our own hearts, and shall find that our rational 
faculties alone are utterly unequal to the conflict. 
If, however, we cleave firmly to that measure and 
manifestation of the Spirit or grace of God which 
is given to every man to profit withal,f we shall 
experience help from him who is omnipotent, 
and in his strength become “ more than con- 
querors.’’{ 

As man, in his natural and fallen state, is 
prone to evil, and can only be redeemed from it 
by the operation of the Spirit of Christ, so there 
are two great classes or states, distinguished in 
the Holy Scriptures, by the terms carnal and 
spiritual. Each of these states has its distin- 
guished marks. The rule for ascertaining the 
members of each was laid down by our Lord 
himself, when he said, “‘ Every tree is known by 
its own fruit, for of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes.’’§ 

These are the marks by which the members of 
the carnal state may be known. Their supreme 
delight scems to be in the objects of sense; they 
are pleasing and gratifying themselves solely 
with the material world, and idolizing the powers 
and faculties which they possess as rational crea- 
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Brief 
State of Man, with some Observations upon 


the Nuture of True Worship and Gospel 
Ministry. By WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Remarks upon the Carnal and Spiritual 


It is an awful consideration, that as the Divine 
Being is omnipresent, he is constantly beholding 
all our actions, the most private as well as the 
most publie—that he sees the springs and mo- 
tives of them all, and is perfectly acquainted even 
with our most secret thoughts. We may, for 
a time, conceal our vicious propensities, and even 
our crimes, from one another, but we can never 
deceive him: he looks at the heart, and as he is 
a being of infinite purity, and will never behold 
evil with any degree of approbation, we cannot 
be in a state of acceptance with him, and thereby 
enjoy the only real happiness, while we indulge 
dispositions which are at variance with his re- 
vealed will, whether expressly declared in the 
Scriptures of Truth, or inwardly manifested by 
the operation of his grace and good spirit in the 
heart. Under the Jewish dispensation, trespasses 
and crimes were expiated by sacrifices and other 
external rites and observances: these were typi- 
cal of the great atonement which should after- 
wards be made by Christ Jesus, the Son and sent 
of the Father, on the introduction of his more 
glorious and perfect dispensation; but none will 
receive the full benefit of this atonement except 
those who become reconciled to the Father through 
ee blessed effects of the mediation of his beloved 
Son. 

As “God is a Spirit,’* and the soul of man is 
of a spiritual nature, so the intercourse between 
(rod and man must be spiritual. By carefully 
observing what passes in our own minds, we may 
clearly perceive within ourselves two opposite 
<ae 


* John iv. 24. 


* John iii. 7. t 1 Cor xii. 7. t Rom, viii. 37. 
§ Luke vi, 44. 
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with him: hence arises much of what ae 
to deplore in the present state of the wil -" 
Our natural faculties, however noble a ] 
cellent, cannot of themselves lead ys eu 
They may enable us to provide for ony be on 
wants, and to prosecute researches in the a 
rial world. They may convince us a. 
whole creation is the work of a Being infinit ¥ ' 
wisdom and power, and that every contin | 
in the operations of nature was foreseen 
actly provided for, with the most cons 
skill; that before this creative and 
power, the most intelligent among tl 


tures ; they refuse to believe in what cannot be 
made plain to their natural capacities, and in the 
pride of their hearts even sit in judgment upon 
the operations of Infinite Wisdom. The carnally- 
minded are busy in doing their own wills; and 
despising the lowly appearance of the spirit of 
Christ as inwardly manifested, they are in a great 
measure left to themselves ; their foolish hearts 
become darkened, and they have no more concep- 
tion of the things which belong to the spiritual 
kingdom, than a man born blind has of colours. 
They become estranged from the source of love, 
then hardened, and some at length persecutors. 
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They are servants of a power which has always | men shrinks into absolute insignificance. ua : 
been opposed to the happiness of man, and being | enlightened by that knowledge of divine wis: “4 


out of the Divine harmony which reigns among 
the subjects of the spiritual kingdom, they pro- 
duce confusion and misery throughout the crea- 
tion of God. They are every moment liable to 
be carried away by the whirlwind of their pas- 
sions; they will bear nothing, they will suffer 
nothing. When strongly excited by pride and 
revenge, they become hateful and hating one 
another; and no wonder, if such are the advo- 
cates and instruments of war—an evil, which, 
whether we consider the mischief that it brings 
upon mankind, or the malevolent feelings which 
it excites, must be admitted to stand foremost in 
the catalogue of those calamities which the unre- 
strained passions of men, inflict on their fellow- 
creatures. 

But there are others of more placid demeanour, 
and yet in the same state, who can see no ten- 
dency to evil in the mind of man. Every thing 
there, they say, is originally perfect and good ; 
man only becomes vicious and miserable through 
the neglect of those who had the training of him 
in the earliest periods of his existence. These 
theorists contend, that it is possible, and even 
very easy to train any human being to the high- 
est pitch of perfection without the chance of 
failure, if proper attention is bestowed in re- 
moving from about him all circumstances that 
tend to produce vice. They maintain, that he 
must be taught to believe nothing which his rea- 
son cannot comprehend ; and that if he does but 
follow that guide, revelation will be altogether 
unnecessary. But how happens it, then, that 
wickedness so much abounds, and that a being so 
naturally good should be so universally depraved? 
How happens it, that we have never been able to 
find a few solitary groups, who had by accident 
been neglected by the wicked, becoming models 
of purity and innocence, and standing up as 
monuments of what human reason and human 
nature could do for itself? But we see nothing 
of this; and the truth is, that without the spirit- 
ual influence of religion, man is prone to gratify 
his appetites, and give the reins to his passions, 
even when his reason might tell him thatit would 
lead to destruction. Self being the only object, 
he is perpetually interfering with others, and 
others in the same unhappy state are interfering 


which we have gained from the sacred volume 
may teach us all this, but reason can never of 
itself bring us to the saving knowledge of God 
It may prove to us the ill consequences of aby. 
sing our bodies, or injuring our fellow creatures. 
but it can never cleanse the heart from sin. |; 
may show us the advantages which must result 
even to ourselves from attention to the comforts 
of others, but can never of itself enable us to 
promote their real happiness. And yet reason, 
the distinguishing faculty of man, is a powerful 
instrument—it enables him to compare ideas, to 
observe their relation to each other, their agree. 
ment or their difference, and to form conclusions. 
In many of the concerns of the external world 
the evidence may be full and satisfactory, and 
the conclusion or judgment upon it just. The 
things of a man* may be known by the spirit of 
man, but, as the great apostle asserts, the things 
of God are known only by the spirit of Cod. 
Finite cannot comprehend infinite, and in the 
ways of Providence there are mysteries which no 
human reason can solve. In this state of being 
we have not all the data respecting them, which 
are necessary to the forming of a just judgment; 
and if our evidence be deficient, the conclusion 
upon such premises may be erroneous, even if 
the reasoning were ever so perfect. The fact is, 
that the powers of man were so adapted to his 
situation, that for the ordinary purposes of this 
life a distinct revelation was not rendered neces- 
sary : the Supreme Being does nothing in vain. 
Thus, in the inspired writings, every thing 
is accommodated to the state of knowledge of the 
age in which they were written. We find there, 
no revelation with respect to the arts and sciences, 
no indication of that beautiful system of the uui- 
verse which has since been discovered. These 
were within the range of the natural faculties of 
man, and the knowledge of them was by n0 
means essential to his salvation. But these pre- 
cious volumes teach us what human reason could 
never know, unless aided and enlightened from 
above. They point out, that he who made man, 
has condescended to impart to him of his grace 
and good Spirit; that if this be adhered to and 
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ed, it will lead into truth, and out of error 


follow v 
vad evil; that it will change the affections, purify 


the heart, and being the Spirit of Christ, the 
Yfediator, will produce an union and communion 
“ith God. In the leadings and requirings of 
ihis Holy Spirit, we shall perceive nothing incon- 
stent With right reason, but this faculty will be 
strengthened, enlightened, and exalted by him 
gho created it. But they who are in the carnal 
vate cannot understand this; for, as saith the 
snostlo, “The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’’* This state is further 
joseribed, and its fruits and consequences ener- 
retically pointed out by the same great apostle, 
in the 19th, 20th, and 21st verses of the Oth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians ; and in 
the Epistle to the Romans, chap. viii. ver. 7, he 
cays, “The carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be: so then they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God. But,” continues he, “ yeare 
not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” 

These two states, the carnal and the spiritual, 
are diametrically opposite. As we have seen the 
fruits which those who are in the former state are 
liable to produce, it is no marvel if they become 
violent perseeutors when they meddle with reli- 
gion; though this is a subject peculiarly between 
aman and his Maker, and in which no mortal has 
aright to interfere in a compulsory manner. 
Every attempt to do so is an insult to the majes- 
ty of Heaven; and yet what rivers of blood have 
been shed to produce uniformity in this respect ! 
How many wars have been waged for this pur- 
pose! How many thousands have been stifled 
in dungeons, been tortured, been massacred, not 
by pagans merely, but by those who have called 
themselves the ministers of Jesus Christ! But, 
alas! the fruits of many of these have proved 
them to be the servants of anti-christ ; and some 
have openly shown that their objects were carnal 


—as power, splendid distinctions among men, and | 
the maintenance of a secular interest, to which all | 
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consciences must bow, every individual must sub- | 
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much then, does it behove every man to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind in a business of this 
infinite importance. It would be inconsistent 
with the attributes of the Deity to suppose that 
they, who, from cireumstances over which they 
had no control, being necessarily ignorant of one 
particular mode, should, in consequence of such 
ignorance, be finally lost. They who are in the 
spiritual state will find acceptance, whatever 
mode of worship they may believe it their duty 
to adopt. 


(To be continued.) 





FEAR NOT. 
(Concluded from page 205, ) 

When David, in a solemn assembly, declared 
to his son Solomon, that it was the Lord’s will 
that he should build the temple, he entreated 
him to serve God with a perfect heart and a will- 
ing mind; and shewed him the pattern of the 
building of the house of the Lord; then to en- 
courage him for the great work, he said, “ Fear 
not, nor be dismayed : for the Lord God, even 
my God, will be with thee ; he will not fail thee, 


| nor forsake thee, until thou hast finished all the 


work, for the service of the house of the Lord :” 
1 Chron. xxviii, 20. 

When the children of Moab, and the children 
of Ammon, came out in a very great company 
against Jehoshaphat, he greatly feared, and pro- 
claimed a fast, and in pathetic language en- 
treated God to help them. Then “all Judah 
stood before the Lord, with their little ones, 
their wives, and their children:” and the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon Jahaziel, and he said, 
‘“ Fear not,’ 2 Chron. xx, 17; and told them 
they should not even need to fight in the battle ; 
but bade them “ stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord.” 

When Ahaz was greatly afraid of Rezin and 
his confederacy, the Lord commanded Isaiah to 
go out to meet him, and to say to him, “ Fear 
not,” Isa. vii, 4; assuring him that it should 
“not stand,” neither “come to pass.” And 
when the same prophet is beautifully describing 
the flourishing of Christ’s kingdom, he exclaims, 
“Say to them of a fearful heart, be strong, Fear 
not :”” Isa. xxxv, 4. 

In the precious promises which were showered 


mit, or suffer the consequences. And it is to be | down upon the children of Israel, like a plentiful 


lamented that even many pious persons, from a 
firm persuasion, that their particular form of re- 
ligion is the only one which will lead to divine 
favour and acceptance, have been led to act un- 
charitably, and even harshly, towards those who 
differed from them. These have not duly con- 
sidered that it is not the form of religion which 
will render us acceptable in the Divine sight, but 
the disposition of the heart; and that religion is 
a work which no human being can do for another, 
but each must be alone responsible for himself: 





{ 1 Cor. ii. 14. 


rain, as if to give peculiar force to these soul- 
reviving words, seven times, in near succession, 
were they repeated; “ Fear thou not, for I am 
with thee :” Isa. xli, 10. “1 the Lord thy God 
will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, fear 
not:” Isa. xli, 13. “ Fear not, thou worm 
Jacob, and ye men of Israel: I will help thee, 
saith the Lord:” Isa. xli, 14. “O Israel, Fear 
not: for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee 
by thy name; thou art mine. When thou pas- 
sest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee : 
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when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee :” Isa. xliii, 1,2. “ Feur not; for I 
am with thee:” Isa. xliii, 5. “ Fear not, O 
Jacob, my servant :” Isa. xliv, 2. “ Fear ye 
not, neither be afraid: have not I told thee from 
that time, and have declared it? ye are even my 
witnesses. Is there a God beside me? yea, there 
is no God; I know not any :” Isa. xliv, 8. 

Thrice again were they repeated by the mouth 
of the prophet Jeremiah: “ Fear thou not, O 
Jacob, my servant:” Jer. xxx, 10; xlvi, 27, 
28. And in his affecting lamentations, the same 
prophet, when calling to mind his bitter afflic- 
tions, declares that when in his trouble he called 
upon the Lord, he drew near and said, “ Fear 
not :’ Lam. iii, 57. 

When the voice from the likeness of the glory 
of the Lord spake to Ezekiel, and commanded 
him to go to the house of Israel, though it told 
i him they were hard-hearted and impudent, yet 
. it bade him to “ Fear them not,” saying “ As an 
adamant harder than flint have I made thy fore- 
head :” Ezek. iii, 9. 

When Daniel, deeply humbled, confessed his 
own and the people’s sins, prayed unto his God, 
and kept a fast, he saw the vision of an angel ; 
and when he saw, his strength failed him; but 
he heard a voice, and that gracious voice said, 
aS ‘« Fear not, Daniel,’ Dan. x, 12; assuring him 
He that from the first day that he had set his heart 
to understand, and had chastened himself before 
God, his words were heard, and that for his words 
this vision had been sent. And again, whilst 

Daniel was fallen to the ground, and felt that 
 Y there was no strength or breath in him, the angel 
: i said, ‘ Fear not: peace be unto thee, be strong, 
ne 

£ 
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blessed of all messages was commu 
when the heart of poor, weak 
trembled with fearfulness at the 
ushered in the most glorious a 
which could ever come to pass ! 

When our Lord commanded Peter to Jo low 

i down 
his net for a draught of fishes ; and whey aft 
toiling all night, and taking nothing, he and his 
partners enclosed a great multitude of f{xhex 
Peter felt the awfulness of the power which had 
wrought the miracle, and falling down at Kee? 
knees, exclaimed, ‘ Depart from me; for | ay 
a sinful man, O Lord.” But in unutterable coy. 
descension, our Saviour said to the self-condemne 
and humbled disciple, “ Fear not: from hence. 
forth thou shalt catch men :” Luke v, 10. 

Whilst Jairus besought the Lord to come and 
heal his only daughter, a messenger from his 
house came and said, “Thy daughter is dead: 
trouble not the master.” But Jesus said, “Fear 
not: believe only, and she shall be made whole:” 
Luke viii, 50. 

When Christ had been teaching his disciples, 
and telling them not to be careful for worldly 
things, he graciously said, “ Fear nof, little flock; 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom :” Luke xii, 52. 

Christ condescended to ride into Jerusalem 
upon a young ass; thus for our encouragement, 
shewing his astonishing humility. “ Fear not,’ 
it was said, “ daughter of Zion ; behold, thy king 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt :” Jobn xii, lo. 

When our blessed Lord sent out his twelve 
apostles to preach, and to work miracles, he fore- 
warned them that men would persecute them ; 
but he added, “ Fear them not :” Matt. x, 26. 
And again he said, “ Fear not them which are 
able to kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul :”” Matt. x, 21. And then, to assure them 
that they were regarded, he spoke of the spar- 
rows, those insignificant birds, two of which were 
sold for a farthing, yet they fall not to the ground 
without their heavenly Father. And still further 
to convince them of his gracious condescension 
and assured support, he told them that the very 
hairs of their head were all numbered ; and said, 
“Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows :” Matt. x, 31; and Luke 
xii, 7. 

When Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
came to seek their crucified Lord, and found the 
sepulchre empty ; and when there was a great 
earthquake, and the appearance of the angel of 
the Lord struck such terror into the keepers, that 
they became as dead men, we may imagine the 
exccssive fearfulness which these women must 
have felt in that awful scene; but the angel of 
the Lord said to them in this moment of con- 
sternation, “ Fear not ye; for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, which was crucified :’’ Matt. xxv, 2. 

When the ship which conveyed Paul towards 
Rome, was tossed with a violent tempest, and the 
crew lost all hope of being saved ; after long ab- 
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ea, be strong:”” Dan. x, 19. By the mouth of 
his prophet Zechariah, the Lord promised to save 
his people, and that they should be a blessing, 
and said, ‘‘ Fear not :” Zech. viii, 13—15. 
When Zacharias was burning incense in the 
temple, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, 
| at which sight he was troubled and very fearful ; 
He | but the angel said unto him, “ Fear not -’’ tell- 
ing him that his prayer was heard, and should be 
, granted, and his wife Elizabeth should have a 
ia son: Luke i, 13. 
Even Mary, the honoured mother of our bless- 
ed Saviour, was troubled and perplexed when the 
angel communicated to her the marvellous thing 
mh which was to be wrought in his miraculous con- 
. ie ception ; but in condescension to her natural feel- 
ings of amazement, he uttered the gracious words, 
“ Fear not, Mary :” Luke i, 30. 
| When the shepherds were keeping watch over 
Te their flocks by night, they were sore afraid when 
ai te ‘“‘ the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them :’ 
what then must have been their delight when he 
spoke the soul-reviving words, “ Fear not ; for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great joy,” 
| Luke ii, 10; thus we see that when the most 
' 
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winence, Paul stood forth, and declared that the 
sngelof God had appeared to him that night, 
snd said, “ Fear not,” Acts xxvii, 24; telling 
him that he must be brought before Caesar, and 
that God had given him all those that sailed with 


im. 
: When John, in Patmos, saw the vision, and 
one like unto the Son of God, and heard a voice 
ss of a trumpet, he was so terrified that he fell 
on his face as though he were dead ; but in this 
moment of extreme dismay, Jesus laid his hand 
upon him and said, “ Fear not; I am the first 
and the last; I am he that liveth, and was dead ; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore :” Rev. i, 
17, 18. Thus restoring his affrighted disciple 
to confidence ; by assuring him that he who now 
spoke to him, was the same Jesus who was cru- 
ecified, and who, in the days of his flesh, had 
communed with him face to face. 

Having now briefly noticed some of the pas- 
sages of scripture, where the strengthening, con- 
soling, and gracious words, “ Fear not,’ were 
addressed to the Lord’s servants on occasions of 
dismay, doubt, and difficulty, we can do little 
more than earnestly desire, that the Holy Spirit 
may apply them with all-supporting efficacy to 
our hearts in every time of need. We may re- 
mark, in the instances recorded, that the words 
were generally addressed to those who were 
brought into great straits, severe conflicts, exces- 
sive fearfulness, astonishment, or despair; and 
frequently to those, who, inwardly feeling con- 
demnation, humbled themselves beneath the 
mighty hand of God, and were deeply conscious 
that they had no power of their own. In this 
state of utter prostration, these words would be 
received into the heart with peculiar efficacy and 
joy. We may also observe that in many instances, 
some glorious promise was added to these heart- 
reviving words ; and be instructed in seeing, that 
although these servants of the Lord felt them- 
selves brought so low, and sometimes to the last 
extremity of fear and distress, and supposed them- 
selves to be forsaken ; still their heavenly Father 
Was in mercy regarding them, and would choose 
that moment of their deepest humiliation, to 
shew forth His own glory; in unutterable con- 
descension making known to them, that it was 
His good pleasure to help them, and to bless 
them; and to perfect His strength in their weak- 
ness, and therefore in infinite love and compas- 
oer to say to them, “ Fear Nor.”—Religious 

ract, 





MEMORIAL TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL FROM FRIENDS 
AT BRISTOL. 


The following memorial against the new Post 
‘fice arrangements, and the practice of First- 
day labour in that department generally, has, we 
understand, been agreed to at a meeting convened 
for that purpose in Bristol. 
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To Lord Joun Russet, First Lord of the Treasury. 

The memorial of the undersigned, members of 
the religious Society of Friends, and others pro- 
fessing with it, residing in Bristol and its vicini- 
ty, sheweth,— 

That the memorialists being deeply impressed 
with the duty ard importance of observing the 
First-day of the week as a day of rest from secu- 
lar business, and as a time specially set apart for 
the public worship of God, would greatly lament 
the introduction of any change in the arrange- 
ments of the Post Office department, which 
should have the effect of increasing the business 
of the office, in any of its branches, on that day. 

That they are, at the same time, impressed with 
the conviction that the mere avoidance of any 
such change, would fall far short of what the case 
demands, and that the government and people of 
this country are called upon to manifest their 
sense of the important duty above referred to, by 
the entire cessation of the business of the Post 
Office, throughout the country, on the First Day 
of the week. 

That, while they believe such a measure would 
be productive of a large amount of moral and 
religious benefit to the nation at large, as well as 
to the numerous class of persons whom it would 
more immediately affect, they have no apprehen- 
sion whatever that it would be injurious to the 
commercial prosperity of the country; and, as 
regards the inconvenience which it might occa- 
sionally produce in the relations of private life, 
they conceive that this would be as nothing when 
compared with the benefits arising from it. 

The memorialists, in common with multitudes 
of their countrymen, have witnessed, with mingled 
admiration and gratitude, the remarkable manner 
in which this country has been exempt from the 
commotions and bloodshed with which so many 
of the nations of Europe have been afflicted during 
the two last years. This exemption they cannot 
but largely attribute, under the ruling hand of 
the Most High, to the degree (lamentably small 
though it be) in which the influence of religion 
extends to the population of the country; and 
this influence, again, they believe to be intimate- 
ly connected with and dependent upon, the ob- 
servance of a weekly day of rest and public 
worship. 

Influenced by such views, they would respect- 
fully but earnestly entreat the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure for the attainment 
of the object above mentioned ; in the hope that 
its adoption may, through the continued goodness 
of the Almighty, be a means of future security 
and blessing to our beloved country.—London 
Friend. 





People frequently take more pains to conceal 
their misdeeds from the knowledge of others, than 
would be required to avoid them ; apparently for- 
getting that they cannot conceal them from the 
all-penetrating eye. 
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northern side. This is clearly illustra: 
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rere ferent degrees of obliquity, and seenias a 
Son. In the third column, under the head | section on the soft part of the hand. It jc 4, 
Remarks, I observe “© in perigee,” and “ ) in | readily perceived that the greater the ohio 


. . hie Dity 
with which the solar rays fall upon a edtiean , ’ 
) ae 


greater will be the space over which the Sami 
quantity is diffused. 

Son. Thou hast told me, that the mean long), 
of a lunation is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min § 
sec.; but I find by the almanac, the lunaticn: 
are almost always longer or shorter than tha: 
time, and they appear longer when the earth 
in perihelion than when in aphelion. I also gi) 
the interval between two successive passages 
through the apogee or perigee something shortey 
than a lunation. If they denote the time of , 
revolution of the moon round the earth, ought thoy 
not to be alike? ia 

Father. If the sun and earth were fixed, with 
the moon revolving round the latter, the sue. 
cessive conjunctions of the sun and moon would 
indicate the time of the moon’s revolution. But 
while it revolves round the earth, the earth 
performs nearly one-twelfth of its revolutioy 
round the sun; and therefore the moon, after jts 
conjunction with the sun, must describe a cor. 
respondent fraction, in addition to a complete 
revolution round the earth, before it comes into 
conjunction again. And the greater the earth’s 
angular velocity round the sun, the longer, if 
other circumstances are alike, will be the intervals 
between its successive conjunctions with the 
sun. Now the planets, including the carth, all 
move more rapidly in the perihelion than in any 
other part of their course. From this case the 
lunations which occur near the time the earth is 
nearest the sun are, other circumstances being 
similar, a little longer than those near the 
aphelion. 

If the longest diameter of the lunar orbit 
always retained its parallelism, or was always 
parallel to a fixed line, the moon’s passage from 
apogee to apogee would be accomplished by one 
complete revolution round the earth. But that 
diameter having a small angular motion in th 
direction of the moon’s motion, by which it 
makes a‘complete revolution in a little less than 
nine years, the time of transit from the apogee to 
the apogee, usually termed the anomalistic revo- 
lution, is about four hours and a half more than 
its siderial revolution. It is, however, nearly 
two days less than a synodic revolution, or return 
from one new moon to another. 

Son. I find in the almanac the origin of the 
‘zodiac, with the names, Aries, Taurus, Gemin!, 
&c., and opposite certain days it is noted that the 
sun enters one of these signs. Now I do not 
quite understand what is meant by the signs of 

But this is not all. Thou mayest have ob-| the zodiac. I suppose these various names Ms 
served that when a snow has fallen, how quickly | have a further meaning than their simple trans/s- 
it melts on the southern side of a hill or roof of| tion into English. 


perigee or apogee.” I understand that as the 
moon moves round the earth in an elliptical or 
oval orbit, it must at each revolution pass through 
the points which are nearest to, and most distant 
from, the earth. These points I understand to 
be the moon’s perigee and apogee. But as the 
sun does not move round the earth, but the earth 
round the sun, I do not see that the expression is 
applicable to the sun. 

Father. The point in the elliptical orbit of the 
earth, or a planet which is nearest to the sun, is 
termed its perihelion, and that most remote, the 
aphelion; and so these points are sometimes 
noted. Thus we find in this almanac opposite 
2d mo. 9— ¥ in perihelion: the planet Mercury 
being then at the point of its orbit nearest the 
sun. The expression “© in perigee” is the con- 
forming of the language te appearances, instead 
of facts. Thus we speak of the sun and stars 
rising and setting, though we know that their 
appearance and disappearance arise from the 
rotation of the earth. Our phraseology is ad- 
justed to the supposition that the sun describes an 
orbit round the earth; and when the earth is in 
its perihelion, the sun is said to be in perigee. 

Son. I find by the almanac that the earth is 
in its perihelion near the beginning of the year. 
How does it happen that our weather is colder 
when we are nearest the sun than when most 
remote? Is not the sun the source of heat as 
well as light? 

Father. If we divide the earth’s mean distance, 
that is, half the sum of the greatest and least, 
from the sun, into 1000 equal parts, our dis- 
tance when least is not quite 17 less, and when 
greatest not quite 17 more, than 1000 of those 
parts. Calling then the quantity of heat thrown 
upon the earth, when at its mean distance, 1000, 
and considering that the heat varies reciprocally 
as the square of the distance, we find the ex- 
pressions for the greatest and least quantities, 
1033 and 967, respectively. But though the 
whoie force of the rays which fall on the earth is 
thus shown to be greater when the earth is in its 
perihelion, yet here in north latitude, those rays 
fall on us less than half of the 24 hours. In the 
latitude of Philadelphia, our day at the time of 
perihelion, is not nine hours and a half; and in 
higher latitudes the day is still shorter. Where- 
as, at the time of aphelion,that is, near the begin- 
ning of the seventh month, our day is little short 
of fifteen hours. This difference would more 
than counterbalance the excess of heat directly 
received. 
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Father. Though we cannot observe the ap-, Scorpio, the Scorpion, a deadly animal, seems to 

parent relative positions of the sun and fixed have been designed to indicate the season when 

‘ars as we do with the moon, yet the observa-| disease and death are most prevalent. The 

ons which astronomers can make enable them | ninth, Sagittarius, the Archer, plainly indicates 

+) trace, among the fixed stars, the path which| the hunting season. From the beginning of 
she sun would appear to describe in the course of | Cancer, through the six following signs, the 

, year, on the concave surface of the visible | sun, when on the meridian, was passing more 

heavens, to an observer at the earth’s centre, who | and more to the south; but upon entering the 

wuld see the sun and stars at all times through | tenth it begins to return to the north, or to 
the year. This apparent path is called the) approach the zenith. This sign is therefore 


wdliptic. And as none of the planets anciently 
known deviate more than a few degrees to the 
north or south of the ecliptic, a zone or band of 
the celestial vault, with this circle in the middle, 
of breadth sufficient to include the planetary 
northern and southern range, is called the zodiac. 
The ecliptic being divided into twelve equal ares, 
one of these is called a sign of the zodiac. 
Each sign, of course, contains 30 degrees. The 
earth revolving once round the sun in a year, 
the latter necessarily passes through all the signs 
of the zodiac in the same time; about a month 
being occupied in passing through each. 

Now the point of the ecliptic where the sun is 
on the 21st of the third month, or the intersec- 
tio of the ecliptic and equator, usually termed 
the vernal equinox, is assumed as the beginning 
of one sign. This sign is termed Aries, the 
Ram; supposed to be so designated because the 
sun passes through that sign about the season 


when the young lambs appear. The next, Taurus | 


the Bull, is derived from a similar circumstance 
respecting the calves, the head of the flock being 
assumed as the representative of the race. The 
third sign, Gemini, the twins, Castor and Pol- 
lux, originally a pair of kids, seems to owe its 
name to the goat, as the former two to lambs and 
calves. While the sun is passing through these 
signs, from the 21st of 3d month to near the 
same time in the 6th, it seems each day to rise, 
to observers in north latitude, as the ancient 
cultivators of astronomy were, a little nearer the 
zenith. But upon entering the fourth sign, it 
begins to return to the south. This apparently 
retrograde movement was indicated by giving to 
this sign the name of Cancer, the Crab, pro- 
verbial for the habit of moving backwards. The 
fifth sign through which the sun passes in the 
latter part of the 7th month and the former 
part of the 8th, the warmest season of the 
year, is characterized by Leo, the Lion, a native 
of a sultry climate, and withal a fiery animal. 
The sixth sign, Virgo, the Virgin, a young 
woman with a branch of wheat in her hand; 
either collecting the harvest or gleaning after 
the reapers. (See the Book of Ruth, chap. ii.) 
This is then an emblem of the harvest season. 
The beginning of the seventh sign, the autumnal 
equinox, when the days and nights are equal all 
over the globe, no doubt suggested the fanciful 
but expressive term of Libra, the balance, or a 


man poising the days and nights in equal scales, 


as the characteristic of this sign. The eighth, 


















fancifully represented by Capricornus, the Goat, 
whose agility in climbing is proverbial. The 
remaining signs, Aquarius, the water-bearer, and 
Pisces, the Fishes, sufficiently indicate the rainy 
and the fishing seasons. 


To be continued. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WRETCHEDNESS OF IRELAND. 


In furnishing the following extract from 
D’Aubigné’s Cromwell, it is not intended to 
give any opinion in relation to the correctness of 
the sentiment expressed in it. That causes of a 
most powerful character have long been operating 
to produce and perpetuate misery, among a peo- 
ple whose soil is proverbially prolific, we have, 
alas! daily evidences. What those causes are, 
and how they are to be remedied, is a question 
by no means exclusively belonging to the Eng- 
lish Government or people. Their appalling 
characteristics, and the mighty extent of their 
influences, give to them an importance commen- 
surate with the claims of oppressed humanity. 
England owes it to the world, and to her high 
position, to place over the wretchedness of Ire- 
land an Inquest, that shall never cease from its 
investigations until the wound is thoroughly 
probed, and the whole strength of the nation 
shall be pledged to its cure. Z. 


“Nothing can be more superficial, nothing 
more false, than those opinions so prevalent on 
the Continent, and even in the British Isles, 
which ascribe all the misery of Ireland to the 
absenteeism of the great gentry, to the conduct 
of the English Government, and to other causes 
of a similar nature. We may admit that these 
circumstances have exerted a certain influence on 
the condition of this unhappy people; but the 
true source of the evil must be looked for else- 
where. Can we see the difference which exists 
between Episcopalian England, Presbyterian Scot- 
land and Popish Ireland, and not immediately 
perceive the origin of the woes of the last named 
country ? Or will it be pretended that the Irish 
people are of a rage inferior to others? 

“The influence of religions isimmense. God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. It is the priests who have made the Irish 
what they are; or rather it is a degrading religion 


which has debased alike priest and people: a 
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gross superstition, a corrupt system of morals, and China Seas, called at En 


ideas false and out of date, which have robbed 
this nation of its energy, and engendered in it 
carelessness, imprudence and misery. Priests, 
degraded by error, have themselves degraded 
their poor flocks. We would say nothing to 
diminish the responsibility of England and of 
her Government; she is great in every way; 
but all impartial judges must acknowledge, that 
it is from the ‘seven-hilled city’ whence flow 
those torrents which have inundated this inter- 
esting and unhappy nation with ignorance, super- 
stition, servility and wretchedness; with humilia- 
tion, famine, pestilence and death. The papacy, 
by vitiating the revelations of Christianity, by 
establishing again in the world a sacerdotal 
caste, which it was the object of the Gospel to 
abolish everywhere, by retarding the nations 
wherever she was dominant, and by keeping 
them in all respects in the rear of the others— 
will have to answer before God and man for the 
poverty and sufferings she has entailed on an 
island, which, before it was subjected to the Pope, 
was at the head of all Christian countries, and 
which is now, alas! at the lowest step in the 
scale. 

“ Portugal, Spain and Italy are sunk by their 
clergy into the mire, from which they cannot 
extricate themselves. France would be in the 
same state, if it had not always preserved a 
Protestant element, which for some time was 
predominant, and which has never entirely 
perished. And if we desire to see what Popery 
makes nations in these days, we have only to 
cast our eyes on Belgium, which, next to Ire- 
land, is the most Popish country in Europe. We 
shall find there a fertile soil, a land offering im- 
mense resources, and a people once at the head 
of European manufactures and commerce, but of 
whom the fourth part is now reduced to men- 
dicancy, and is dying of hunger. Will it be said 
that here, as in England, the Government is in 
fault ?—Impossible ! for the Belgian Government, 
since 1831, has been the most Catholic in 
Europe.” 





SPANNING THE GLOBE. 


An American merchant, bound for Hong- 
Kong, left New York on the 4th instant in the 
Janada mail steamer, and arrived in Liverpool on 
the morning of the 19th. After transacting 
some business in Liverpool and London, he ar- 
rived at Southampton by the day mail-train on 
the 20th, and immediately embarked on board 
the Ripon steamer, which was preparing to start 
for Alexandria with the Indian mail. This 
gentleman will reach his destination on the 15th 
June. Thus he will have travelled from the 
United States to China, a distance of nearly 
15,000 miles, in 72 days. In a little more than 
two months he will have traversed the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, and the Mediterranean, Red, 





and Malta in Europe ; eine poe my 

Africa; and at Aden, Ceylon, Penang, ac 
pore, and Hong-Kong in Asia. With th» e a 
tion of passing through England and Egy 
whole of the journey will have been seilinna’ 
by water in British ships. The Peninsula iad 
Oriental Company’s servants never recollect 

passenger for China who had been so recent]y in 
America, and it will probably be, for length nal 
rapidity, the most extraordinary voyage ever Pe 
formed. - e 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1849, 


ee 


————— 


We have introduced into the present number, 
an interesting article, furnished by a correspondent, 
respecting the condition of Ireland. The Editor 
must not be understood as endorsing all the opin- 
ions expressed in the extract, yet he freely avows 
his belief that the prosperity of a nation, in an 
economical view, is intimately connected with the 
religious opinions and practices of the people. 
Among the incentives to a careful observance of the 
Divine injunctions, which were offered to the chil- 
dren of Israel, we find the promise of worldly ad- 
vantages—the blessings of basket and store—the 
abundant production of their flocks and fields—pro- 
minently conspicuous. And wherever we finda 
community generally remarkable for correct mora] 
habits, we are pretty sure to find an abundant sup- 
ply of the means essential to a comfortable sub- 
sistence. Whatever, then, is productive of sound 
morality, is favourable to the comforts of life. If, 
therefore, we inquire what is the proper foundation 
of moral rectitude, we can find it no where but in 
sound religious principles. The standard of mo- 
rality, which seems to rest on public opinion, is 
sure to rise or fall with the growth or decline of 
vital religion in the community. Hence, we often 
find practices tolerated and countenanced by the 
better class of men, in one age or country, which 
are totally abhorrent to the moral sense of those of 
another. 


In the appalling description of poverty and desti- 
tution which were exhibited two or three years 
ago, by a number of benevolent individuals who 
visited various parts of Ireland to extend relief to 
its suffering inhabitants, we find the unquestionable 
fact, that the poverty was most severe in the 
western provinces, where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is predominant. Large portions of arable 
land were lying uncultivated, while the population 
were perishing with want. 
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This circumstance might have been readily an- , cities or neighbourhoods which are inundated with 


‘icipated, from the general character of the Roman 
catholic faith. No other form or shade which the 
wofession of Christianity has ever assumed, is more 
valeulated to cramp the energies of the human 
sind. The implicit reliance on the dictum of the 
»jesthood which that profession requires, and the 
vose morality which a belief in the possibility of 
3 pecuniary commutation for sin naturally encour- 
wes, are quite incompatible with independence 
of thought or rectitude of action. 

A disposition to take their religion upon trust, 
and to rely upon ceremonious observances, without 
experience of its cleansing and renovating effects, 
wherever and to whatever extent it is indulged, 
must operate to depress the standard of morals as 
well as religion. 

Under this view of the subject we may justly 
inquire, whether Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic Ireland is not also depressed below the 
standard which the Christian religion, as it came 
from the lips, and is maintained by the spirit of its 
immaculate founder, offers to our acceptance. 

If, in the present condition of the country, we 
look no further than natural causes, the great evil 
appears to be a want of that healthy stimulus to 
industry, a confident assurance that the labourers 
will be secure in the reward of their toil. While 
this assurance remains to be wanting, it will be 
vain to expect relief by pouring her redundant 
numbers upon the western continent. It is esti- 
mated that the natural resources of Ireland, if pro- 
perly developed, would support two or three times 
its present population. And it is satisfactory to 
learn that a few philanthropic individuals, whose 
attention was arrested by the recent scenes of dis- 
tress there, are endeavouring to improve their con- 
dition bythe‘encouragement and promotion of indus- 
trial habits—by presenting the motive and the 
means to provide for themselves. 

Probably the people of this country may 
learn a salutary lesson from the distress of our 
transatlantic brethren ; that if we would guard our- 
selves and our posterity frum similar evils, we must 
be careful to furnish the rising generation with 
such moral and religious education, as to secure 
them from those vicious and degraded habits 
whence poverty and wretchedness naturally spring. 





A word may be offered in relation to the poetical 
effusions which are usually placed on our last page. 
Some of them have very humble claims; yet an 
effort is always used to make these selections inno- 
cent, and of pious tendency. To our readers who 
reside within the vortex of literature, many of them 
may be quite familiar ; but it may be remembered 
that the circulation of the Review is not confined to 





the floating literature of our day. 


Our Friends in the west may be informed, that 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, of Richmond, Indiana, is pre- 
pared to put up to order, an extensive supply of 
Friends’ books. Those which he has not on hand, 
but, which can be obtained in the eastern cities, 
will be procured if desired. On application a list 
of books, and prices, will be furnished. 





Marriep,—at Friends’ Meeting House, Lock- 
port, Niagara County, N. Y., on the 16th ult. 
Cuarves O. Suove, of Fall River, Mass., to Racuen 
E., daughter of Jesse P. Haines, of the former 
place. 





Diep,—at his residence, at Alum Creek, Morrow 
County, Ohio, on the 14th ult., in the 80th year of 
his age, Davip OsBorN, a member and elder of 
Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, and formerly of 
Salem, Mass. In relation to this dear Friend, we 
have been forcibly reminded of the expression of 
our Saviour, applied to Nathaniel— Behold an 
Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile.””? Much of 
the latter part of his time was spent in going about 
doing good among his friends and neighbours— 
visiting the sick and afHicted of every class, not 
only within his immediate vicinity, but many 
times those more remotely situated. These sympa- 
thizing visits, and the alms bestowed, will doubtless 
long be gratefully remembered by many. His 
final close was calm and peaceful; and although he 
saw nothing in his way, yet he felt that if a man- 
sion was prepared for him among the sanctified 
and redeemed ones, it was not of any merit of his 
own, but of the Lord’s adorable mercy. During 
his illness he expressed his uneasiness with Friends 
using the products of slave labour—apprehending 
they would have to bear a more decided testimony 
in regard to this subject than they have hitherto 
done. 

—, at the same place, on the 15th of Ist mo., 

1848, Anna Osnorn, wife of the above-named 
Friend, in the 82d year of herage. She had been 
mostly confined to her room by bodily weakness 
for 18 years. It being remarked to her that she 
had endured great suffering, she replied, “I had 
not suffered enough—I believe I am willing to 
suffer ;”” repeating this passage from Lamentations, 
“Wherefore doth a living man complain; a man 
for the punishment of his sins?” adding, “it is not 
for me to say, it is enough.” Near her solemn 
close she said, ““{ am almost done with suflering. 
I see nothing in my way.” 
, in this city, on second day, the 10th inst, 
Evisu Picxertxc, a valuable member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting; in the 73d 
year of his age. 

—, at her residence, Westland, Ohio, on the 
13th of 8th mo. last, of pulmonary consumption, 
Exiza Jane, wife of Elijah Johnson, in the 2!st 
rear ot her age: a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, a branch of Alum Creek Quarter. Her 

atience under affliction—her quiet resignation— 
les meek and loving frame of mind, and the many 
pious expressions she uttered, leave the consoling 
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impression on the minds of her friends, that through 
adorable mercy her end was peace. 

, at his residence, Lewisburg, Champaign 
County, Ohio, on the 22d ult., Joun G. Sears, a 
valuable member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 
He was a son of our beloved friend, Huldah Sears, 





whose labours as a Gospel minister, both in this | U8 to the useful, by joining an imme 


land and across the Atlantic, are no doubt sweetly 
remembered by many. 

——-—, at the residence of his son-in-law, Zeri 
Hough, a few miles from Richmond, Indiana, on 
the 23d of last month, Jernemian Hupsarop, in the 
73d year of his age. This dear friend has long 
been extensively known as a minister in our rell- 
gious Society ; and his loss will be deeply felt. He 
made a peaceful close—resigning his spirit, in faith, 
to his blessed Redeemer, whom he had long en- 
deavoured to serve. 

——, at his residence in this city, on the 3d 
instant, IsraEL JANNEY, in the 6Ist year of his age, 
a member of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 


ing. 





, at the residence of her husband, near 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, on the 3d 
of 10th month last, Hannan Ann, wife of Joseph 
Russell, in the 22d year of her age; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting. During her short 
illness she was frequently engaged in prayer —and, 
at one time remarked, that she had that unseen 


arm to lean upon, that had supported in many 
trials. 


WANTED, 

An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of Haver- 
ford School. He will be required to keep the 
accounts, to have the oversight of the vegetable 
garden and the grounds, and to attend to the pur- 
chase of provisions, &c. A single man, who has 
had some acquaintance with the charge of boys at 
school will be preferred. Application may be made 
to 

Jsatan Hacker, 112 South Third street, 

Epwarp Yarna.t, No 39 Market street, or 

M. C. Core, No 286 Filbert st., Philadelphia. 


LETTER TO A SCHOOLBOY, FROM W. E. 
CHANNING, 


“ At your age I was poor, dependent, hardly 
able to buy clothes, but the great idea of improve- 
ment had seized upon me. I wanted to make 
the most of myself. I was not sat'sfied with 
knowing things superficially, or by halves, but 
tried to get some comprehensive view of what I 
studied. I did not think of fitting myself for 
this or that particular pursuit, but for any to 
which events might call me. The idea of carry- 
ing myself forward did much for me. I never 
had an anxious thought about my lot in life. 
When I was poor, ill, and compelled to work 
with little strength, I left the future to itself. 

“You are in danger of reading too fast. In 
studying history I sometimes made an abstract 
of what I had read, sometimes only thought it 
over. Walk out in the pleasant, still, autumnal 
days. Such days did a great deal for my mind 
and heart, when I was in Cambridge. 
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“T want you to find immediate ple 
acquisition of knowledge, and in vigorous acs: 
of the intellect. In youth it is not a cake 
to inquire perpetually, What good will thie. 
that study do? Our kind Creator then allares 
diate atic. 
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faction to studies or pursuits which re 
vate us.” 

“‘ Suppose a boy to choose to be a blacksmith 
and to prepare himself for his business hy an. 
cising his arm perpetually, to the neglect’ of js 
other limbs and muscles, would he become ano. 
ther Vulean? Would he not do more for hz. 
self, by invigorating his whole system, and get. 
ting general health? You can easily apply this 
to the mind. What you want is to give tone, 
freedom, life to all your faculties, to get a dis. 
posable strength of intellect; a power to use, jn 
whatever course you may pursue. A professional 
education, or one designed to fit you fora particu. 
lar profession, would make but half a man of 
you. You are not to grow up merely for a par- 
ticular occupation, but to perform all the duties 
of a man; to mix in society; to converse with 
intelligent men of all pursuits; to meet emer. 
gencies; to be prepared for new and unexpected 
situations. A general, liberal, generous educa- 
tion is what you need. Every study into which 
you throw your soul, in which you gain truth and 
exercise your faculties, is a preparation for your 
future course. I have found a good in every 
thing I have learned. By degrees your destiny 
will open before you. You will learn what you 
are good for; what youare madefor. I can say 
nothing more definite. Do your duty, and you 
cannot fail to fit yourself for an honourable 
work.” 





THE LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. 


Upon the pier-head, between the Waterloo and 
Prince’s Docks, occupying a place which com- 
mands a full view of the river, the Liverpool 
Observatory is erected. This is a noble building, 
of new red sandstone, worthy the corporation of 
the second seaport in the empire. We had heard 
of its superb equatorial, recently constructed, and 
we panted for the enjoyment of beholding it; we 
had been. told that the observer was ‘no ordinary 
man’—one of those hard working men of science 
rarely to be met with—and we longed to make 
his acquaintance. Provided with an introdue- 
tion, with which a member of the council had 
kindly presented us, we found ready access, and 
the astronomer led us through the building. 

The first apartment into which we were shown 
was the chronometer-room ; and there, conve- 
niently arranged, was a large number of these 
time-keepers, the regulation of which forms one 
of the most onerous and important duties of the 
director of the Observatory, and for which the 
building was chiefly constructed. Since our visit, 
we have learnt that a searching examuation 
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row being made, by the comparison of chronome- 
vrs brought from America by the mail steamers, 
with the view of determining, with the greatest 
sible exactness, the longitude of certain parts 
of the United States. In this apartment there 
‘sa astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, 
for exposing chronometers to the various tem- 

‘atures of our globe, and ascertaining thereby 
‘heir corrections on that account. In this room 
here are also contained a remarkably fine stand- 
ani barometer, and a Rutherford’s register ther- 
mometer. 

In the adjoining apartment, which is the 
transit-room, there is a fine telescope by Trough- 
ton and Simms, five feet focal length, and four 
inches aperture, with the other means required 
for making meridian observations. When the 
last report was printed (a few months ago), the 
director of the Observatory mentioned that the 
astronomical clock had been checked 965 times 
ina period of five years, or once in about every 
forty-six hours, by this transit instrument—no 
small testimony to the zeal of Mr. Hartnup. In 
connection with these meridional observations, 
Greenwich time is published to the shipping by 
means of a ball somewhat similar to that used at 
the Royal Observatory on the Thames. 

The rest of the meteorological instruments are 
contained in the transit-room, conveniently placed 
for observation, and carefully protected, by their 
position and latticework, from those external 
influences which might tend to produce erroneous 
results. The indications of moisture in the 
atmosphere are taken by the simple dry and wet- 
bulb hygrometer. These, with the amount of 
rain which has fallen in a given time, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the character of clouds 
floating in the air, and all other meteorological 
observations, are recorded daily at two o’clock, 
Gottingen mean solar time—“ one of the hours 
fixed upon for recording such observations in all 
public meteorological and magnetic observato- 
ries.” These, after reduction, are forwarded to 
the Registrar-General ; and the astronomical ob- 
servations to the Royal Astronomical Society. 

We now arrived at the great room under the 
revolving dome, where the equatorial telescope is 
fixed. This superb instrument is one twelve fect 
focal length, and eight and a-half inches aperture. 
The object-glass is by Merz of Munich, a cele- 
brated maker ; and the graduated circles are four 
feet in diameter. The micrometers, graduations, 
and the more delicate mountings, are by Trough- 
ton and Simms, the famous opticians in London ; 
and the heavy parts of the mounting are by 
Maudesley and Field, engineers. The clockwork, 
which communicates a constant and regular hour- 
ly motion to this ponderous instrument, is moved 
by hydraulic power—one of the most interesting 
features in the mounting of this telescope. The 
Whole instrument, which cost, we believe, some- 
Where about two thousand pounds, was con- 
structed under the direction of the astronomer- 
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royal; and by the happy combination of the skill 
of the astronomical instrument-maker and the 
engineer, a telescope has been produced which, 
in the words of Mr. Hartnup, it is “ no exagge- 
ration to say, is not to be equalled in the whole 
world for strength and firmness,” two of the most 
essential requirements in equatorials. 

With such a noble instrument, the observer is 
unweariedly turning it to good account—not as a 
sky-sweeper, but for the means of perfecting the 
measurements of the observed and _ theoretical 
positions of the stars; and we scarcely know a 
more laborious occupation, particularly as the 
observations are all reduced or freed from errors 
arising from circumstances over which we bave 
no control. The result has hitherto been most 
satisfactory, as regards establishing for the instru- 
ment extreme accuracy even in very oblique po- 
sitions ; and these are such as try an equatorial. 
Delicate observations were made upon Encke’s 
and Petersen’s two comets; and in viewing two 
which were recently visible—one in the constel- 
lation Bootes, the other in Crater—such was their 
exact resemblance to one another, that it was 
impossible to distinguish them in the field of the 
telescope except by their position. The Observa- 
tory contains, besides, a computing-room, and 
apartments for the director’s residence. 

We left, delighted and instructed. Liverpool 
possesses a telescope of which she may be proud; 
and she has been most fortunate in securing the 
services of a director so able and indefatigable. 
Commanding as her position is through the ex- 
tent of her commerce, she is destined to occupy 
no mean place in the world of science. The 
observatory described is the property of the cor- 
poration ; but it is not the only one which opens 
its windows in the dead of night to the contem- 
plation of those gloricus bodies which bespangle 
the azure vault. Separated from it by the breadth 
of the town is another observatory, the private 
property of William Lasscell, Esq. Through the 
mechanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge of 
this gentleman, he is possessed of a reflector of 
extraordinary magnitude; and already has he 
raised for himself imperishable fame in the dis- 
covery of a satellite of Neptune, and another 
attendant upon Saturn.—Chambers’s Journal, 





THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The last accounts from California made men- 
tion, among other things, of the immigration of 
some Chinese into the country. They are said 
to be industrious, quiet and orderly. 

In due course of time we may expect large ac- 
ecssions to our population on the Pacific coast 
from China, Hindostan and Japan. And it is 
curious to consider the effects which such infu- 
sions may produce upon our national character. 
On the Atlantic side we present a sort of reflex 
of Europe. Yet it must follow that our Pacific 
shore will take a decided hue and aspect from its 
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Asiatic affinities and connections. One language, 
however ; one nationality ; the transfused spirit 
of one race, assimilating and blending the various 
elements of this cosmopolitan mass of humanity, 
will constitute an indissoluble unity, we may be- 
lieve, and furnish the basis of the grandest struc- 
ture of civilization that the world has ever seen. 

In our progress westward, having reached the 
Pacific, it is strangely interesting to observe the 
mecting of the youngest with the oldest of the 
nations. We, the pioneers of progress, the van- 
guard of the restless Caucasian family, having 
circled the earth at last, are now confronting the 
starting point of civilization. With the ideas 
and improvements of yesterday, we are now to 
meet those representatives of remote antiquity, 
among whom the human mind has been kept 
stationary for unknown centuries, and whose 
social and political institutions, fixed in the rigid 
immobility of castes, bear at this day the original 
impress derived from the era of Conructus. Not 
less striking must be the contrast between our 
ideas of freedom and independence, and the Ori- 
ental instincts of passive obedience. We are 
accustomed to regard a government as a piece of 
machinery to be made or unmade at pleasure ; 
they behold it only to reverence its august 
sovereignty. 

But all types of human civilization, all diver- 
sities of race, all contrasting characteristics of 
whatsoever kind, become enhanced by mutual 
contact and easy and friendly intercourse. The 
passion for gold, operating upon men of all na- 
tions, is drawing to California an immense popu- 
lation of the most heterogeneous kind. Yet 
although it is cupidity which brings the mass 
together, still cupidity itself must submit to the 
influences of civilization. The wants of a great 
society must soon give variety to the modes of 
industry; and in that community of feeling 
which belongs to the social and political organi- 
zation, the Chinese and the Anglo-Saxon may 
mutually learn from each other, and be both the 
better for having met under such relations.— 
Baltimore American. 





A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 


Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany, is a 
famous place for law. People come there from 
the extremities of the country, to get information 
and ask advice. To visit Rennes without getting 
advice appears impossible to a Breton. This was 
true at the latter end of the last century, just as 
it is at present, and especially among the country- 
people, who are a timid and cautious race. 

Now it happened one day that a farmer named 
Bernard, having come to Rennes on business, 
bethought himself that as he had a few hours to 
spare, it would be well to employ them in getting 
the advice of a good lawyer. He had often heard 
of Monsieur Potier de la Germondaic, who was in 
such high repute, that people believed a lawsuit 








gained when he undertook their cause 
countryman inquired for his address, and 
ceeded to his house in Rue &t. Georges rhe 
clients were numerous, and Bernard had to om 
some time. At length his turn arrived, ang he 
. ° ’ if 
was introduced. M. Potier de la Germondaje 
signed to him to be seated, then taking of hie 
spectacles, and placing them on his desk he om 
quested to know his business. a. 

“Why, Mr. Lawyer,” said the farmer, twirl. 
ing his hat, “I have heard so much about 
that, as I have come to Rennes, I wish to 
the opportunity of consulting you.” 

“J thank you for your confidence, my friend: 
you wish to bring an action, perhaps ?” 

* An action! oh, I hold that in abhorrence. 
Never has Pierre Bernard had a word with any 
one.” 

“Then is it a settlement—a division of prop- 
erty ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lawyer; my family and | 
have never had a division, seeing that we all draw 
from the same well, as they say.’ 

‘“‘ Well, is it to negociate a purchase or a gale?” 

“Oh, no; I am neither rich enough to pur. 
chase, nor poor enough to sell !”’ 

“ Will you tell me then, what you do want of 
me ?” said the lawyer in surprise. 

“ Why, I have already told you, Mr. Lawyer,” 
replied Bernard. “I want your advice—for pay- 
ment of course, as I am well able to give it to 
you, and I don’t wish to lose this opportunity.” 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and asked the 
countryman his name. 

“Pierre Bernard,” replied the latter, quite 
happy that he was at length understood. 

“ Your age?” 

“Thirty years, or very near it.” 

“Your vocation ?” 

“ My vocation! Oh, that means what I do? | 
am a farmer.” 

The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the paper, 
and handed it to his strange client. 

“Ts it finished already ? Well and good. What 
is the price of that advice, Mr. Lawyer?” 

“Three franes !”’ 

Bernard paid the money, and took his leave, 
delighted that he had taken advantage of his op- 

rtunity. : 

When he reached home, it was four o'clock ; 
the journey had fatigued him, and he determined 
to rest himself the remainder of the day. In the 
meantime the hay had been two days cut, and 
was completely saved. One of the working-men 
came to ask if it should be drawn in. 

“ What, this evening?” exclaimed the farmer s 
wife, who had come in to meet her husband. “It 
would be a pity to commence the work so late, 
since it can be done to-morrow without any 1ncen- 
venience.” The man objected that the weather 
might change: that the horses were all ready, 
and the hands idle. But the farmer's wile 
replied that the wind was in a good quarter, and 
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ht would set in before the work could be; which he was frequently invited by his fellow- 


S a Bernard, who had been listening to | citizens, yet his intluence was justly great on all 
= eenehi was uncertain which way to decide, | the public questions of the day. His examina- 
re © suddenly recollected that he had the/| tion at the bar of the House of Commons, and 
~ advice in his pocket. his advice on the subject of the American dis- 
A ait a minute,” he exclaimed ; “I have an| pute, were so clear, so intelligent, and so wise, 































sirice—and a famous one too—that I paid three 
‘nes for: it ought to tell us what to do. Here, 
Theresa, see what it says: you can read written 
band better than I.” The woman took the paper, 
yd read this line— 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day!” 


« That’s it!” exclaimed Bernard, struck with a 
sudden ray of light. “ Come, be quick ; get the 
warts, and away ; boys, girls, all to the haytield! 

His wife ventured a few more objections, but 
he declared that he had not bought a three-frane 
opinion to make no use of it, and that he would 
fillow the lawyer’s advice. He himself set the 
example by taking the lead in the work, and not 
retarning till all the hay was brought in. The 
erent seemed to prove the wisdom of his conduct, 
fr the weather changed during the night; an un- 
expected storm burst over the valley; and the 
next morning it was found that the river had 
overflowed, and carried away all the hay that had 
been left in the fields. The crops of the neigh- 
bouring farmers were completely destroyed ; Ber- 
nard alone had not suffered. 

The success of this first experiment gave him 
such faith in the advice of the lawyer, that from 
that day forth he adopted it as the rule of his con- 
duct, and became, by his order and diligence, one 
of the richest farmers in the country. He never 
furgot the service done him by M. Potier de la 
Germondaie, to whom he ever afterwards carried 
a couple of his finest fowls every year as a token 
of gratitude. —Chambers’s Journal, 


that, though not followed, Lord North, publicly 
acknowledged he had derived more information 
from him than from all others on the east of Tem- 
ple-Bar. It was the American Revolution that 
determined him to wind up his extensive con- 
cerns, and to retire, but not as busy men general- 
ly retire—to the indulgence of mere personal 
luxury. His benevolent heart continued active 
in his retreat; he distributed his ample fortune 
in the most sublime ways: instead of making all 
those persons whom he loved dependant on his 
future bounty, as expectants at his death, he 
became himself the executor of his own will, and 
by the most magnificent aid to all his relatives, 
he not only laid the foundation, but lived to see 
the maturity, of those establishments which now 
give such importance to his family. Nor was it 
merely to his relations that this seasonable friend- 
ship was given, but to the young men whom he 
had bred in his mercantile house, and of whose 
virtuous dispositions he approved. Some of the 
most eminent merchants in the city of London 
are free to acknowledge the gratitude they owe to 
David Barclay for the means of their first intro- 
duction into life, and for the benefits of his coun- 
sel and countenance in their early stages of it. It 
is a proof of the sagacity of his patronage, that he 
had very few occasions to repent of the protec- 
tion he had conferred; and the uninterrupted 
happiness he enjoyed for many years in the midst 
of the numerous connections he had reared, hold 
out a lively example, and a lesson to others, of 
the value of a just and well directed beneficence. 

His virtue was not limited to his relatives, to 
his friends, to his sect, to his country, or to the 
colour of his species. He was a man of the 
warmest affections, and therefore loved his family 
and friends; he was a patriot, and therefore pre- 
ferred his own country to all others; but he was 
a Christian, and felt for the human race. Few 
men, therefore, were ever more active than David 
Barclay in promoting whatever might meliorate 
the condition of man. Largely endowed by 
Providence with the means, he felt it to be his 
duty to set great examples; and when an argu- 
ment was set up against the emancipation of the 
negrves from slavery, ‘‘ that they were too igno- 
rant, and too barbarous for freedom,” he resolved, 
at his own expence, to demonstrate the fallacy of 
the imputation. Having had an estate in Jamaica 
fall to him, he determined, at the expence of 
£10,000,* to emancipate the whole gang (as they 
are termed) of slaves. He did this with his 
usual prudence as well as generosity: he sent 





A BRITISH MERCHANT OF THE LAST 
GENERATION. 


The late David Barclay, who died in his eighty- 
first year, at Walthamstow, was the only surviv- 
ing grandson of Robert Barclay of Urie, author 
of the celebrated “ Apology for the Quakers.” 
He was bred to business in the city of London, 
and was long at the head of a most extensive 
house in Cheapside, chiefly engaged in the 
American trade, and the affairs of which he 
closed at the commencement of the Revolution. 
He was at that time as much distinguished by his 
talents, knowledge, integrity, and power as a 
merchant, as he has been since, in retirement, by 
his patriotism, philanthropy, and munificence. 
Graced by nature with a most noble form, all the 
qualities of his mind and heart corresponded with 
the grandeur of his exterior; the superiority of 
his understanding confirmed the impression which 
the dignity of his demeanour made on all; and 
though, by the tenets of his religious faith, he 
abstained from all the honours of public trust, to 


* In an account E pyr about twenty years ago, 
I find the sum stated at £5,000.—Epb. 
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out an agent to Jamaica, and made him hire a: discovered in the middle of the inland 


vessel, in which they were all transported to 
America, where the little community was estab- 
lished in various handicraft trades. The mem- 
bers of it prospered under the blessing of his care, 
and lived to show that the black skin enclosed 
hearts as full of gratitude, and minds as capable 
of improvement, as that of the proudest white. 
Such was the conduct of the English merchant! | 
During all this course of well-doing his own man- | 
ners were simple, his hospitality large, and his | 
charities universal. He founded a House of In- | 
dustry near his own residence, on such solid | 


principles, that though it cost him £1500 for | 


several years, he succceded in his object of mak- 
ing it a source of comfort, and even of indepen- 
dence, to all the well-disposed families of the 
poor around. We could fill a column with the 
recital of individual acts of his benevolence, which, 
though indiscriminate, were never degraded by 
the narrowness of religious distinction. 

Mr. David Barclay was married twice. He 
had but one daughter by his first marriage, who 
was married to Richard Gurney, Esq., of Nor- 
wich. She was a most beautiful and benevolent 
woman, everyway worthy of such a father. She 
died some years ago, leaving issue Hudson Gur- 
ney, Esq., and the wife of Sampson Hanbury, 
Esq. 

Nothing could surpass the tranquillity of his 
last moments: he was composed, cheerful, and 
resigned: he had no struggle with life ; he rather 
ceased to live than felt the pang of death.—.Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 1809. 

The conduct of David Barclay in the distribution 
of his charities appears worthy of respectful ecn- 
sideration. We often find men who are not deemed 
niggardly in their donations, possessed of wealth 
which they can neither use or enjoy, who yet 
retain their superabundant stores till separated 
from them by a messenger who takes no denial. 
Then they sometimes make liberal bequests to 
charitable objects or institutions. Now, let us ask, 
why this tardy charity? Why withhold, till death, 
those contributions which are as much needed 
now, as they will be at a future day? A posthu- 
mous donation is but equivocal evidence of charit- 
able feeling. No question, between giving and 
withholding, can then exist. The question is 
simply to whom those possessions shall descend 
when the present occupant can no longer retain 
them. If those who are loaded with wealth would 
constitute themselves, as David Barclay is said to 
have done, their own executors, so far, at least, as 
prudence would warrant, they might enjoy the 
satisfaction of beholding, with their own eyes, the 
result of their bounty. 





REMARKABLE ROCK. 


The Detroit Free Press states that one of the 
most remarkable Rocks known, has lately been 





doubtless pertain to the duty of government. 
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Superior. A shaft, or trap rock has y 
been discovered, rising in the lake 
200 miles from land, and ascendin 
surface of the water, a distance of not a} ve f 

feet. What renders it more extracedinars 
that it stands alone, and all around jt aon 2 
examinations have been made, no bottom | = 
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lake, and the point of the rock itself “nee 
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A single blast from a bore of sufficient depth 
would probably do it; but the surface of th 
rock being so near that of the water, and the 
space so narrow as to forbid any regular lodge. 
ment for workmen, they would have to be ate 
tended constantly by a vessel of sufficient size to 
resist any sudden storm on the lake; and would 
also have to be kept constantly under way, as no 
harbour, or even bottom for an harbour, is within 
a day’s sail. 

The discover relates that the rock appears to 
be a place of general resort for the salmon trout 
of those lakes, as they found them there in almost 
incalculable number, having, during their short 
stay, caught several barrels with no other instru- 
ment than a rod of iron, on one end of which 
they turned a hook. They tried, with all their 
lines on board, for soundings, immediately around 
the rock, but without success. Such a vast 
column, could it be exposed to view, would 
laugh into ridicule Cleopatra’s needle, Pompey’s 
Pillar, the Colossus of Rhodes, or any production 
of ancient or modern art. 





LIBERIA. 


The following extracts from a letter of recent 
date from Mr. Gurley, formerly the faithful 
agent of the Colonization Society, and the zealous 
advocate of its objects while the African Republic 
was but the germ of what it now is—and who is 
now on a visit, partly of an official character to 
that country—will be of great interest to many 0! 
our readers.—NVat. Intel. 

“ President Roberts lives in a very commodious 
| brick house, furnished with taste and elegance, 

and the hospitalities of his mansion and table are 
set off with a refined good breeding which com- 
mends him and the Republic, over which he s0 
ably presides, to the respect and confidence of 
visitors from the whole world.” 

Speaking of the appearance of the town of 
Monrovia and the beauty of its ornamental trees, 
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_ 
,s well as the great improvement which has taken; The window opened upon the street in such a 
“lace, Mr. G. says : way, that a good lady in an upper chamber, on 
«The beauty of these large trees, (the orange,) | the opposite side of the street, saw them. She 
haded with fruit, as well as that of the heavily | was filled with an holy horror, as she ought to 
iyden coffee trees, one of the handsomest trees | have been, at seeing a minister's study thus dese- 
roa can imagine, with the deep green of its mag- | crated upon the Sabbath, and without investigat- 
siscent leaf, it would be difficult to describe. ing the matter as to who it was that was engaged 

«When I behold what has been done since my | in the game, she intimated her belief to a friend 
‘emer visit to this coast, the many substantial | that one of the parties was the said minister. 
and convenient houses and stores that have been | This friend reported it as a great secret toa third 
constructed, the general aspect of health, con- | party, that the minister not only played chess, 
«ntment and hope which this people exhibit; | which she considered as bad as gambling, but 
the great good order, and respect to religion | that he did it upon the Sabbath. After it had 
which prevail ; I am impressed more than I ever | gone through two or three other hands, it had 
yas with the vast dignity and beneficence of the | grown so much, that it was now currently assert- 


elonization of Africa.” ed that the minister had played cards upon the 
quem Sabbath. Several pious people vowed that they 
LEGACY. never would hear him preach again, although they 


The late J. W. Bloomfield, of Oneida County, admitted, in taking the vow, that they bad always 
whose contributions to the various religious chari- considered him an excellent man and a good 
ties have been numerous, systematic and liberal, preacher. Thus matters went on, until s young 
fr many years, has, we understand, after de-|™2” who was very ill, stated to an intimate friend 
rising legacies to various parties, left the residue of the minister, that his mind had been: once very 
if his property to the Colonization Society of the much impressed by a sermon that he had heard 
State of New York. We learn, also, that as two the minister preach—and that he now would be 
rears are granted for the payment of the several glad to see him, but for the report which he had 
legacies, during which period the estate will be heard of his gambling upon the Sabbath. This 
inereased by interest, the Colonization Societ friend promptly denied the report, and attempted 
may expect about nine thousand dollars. It is to trace it back to its origin. He called upon 
hut a few months since the treasurer of the his friend, and stated the report which was cireu- 
society, Mr. Allen, received from the execu- lated in reference to him. He denounced the 


tors of Mr. John Horsburgh, late of this city, lady asa base slanderer, as he never was in his 
five thousand dollars. ; "| study on the Sabbath; and it was only when one 


of the gentlemen came forward and confessed his 
fault, that the whole matter was satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and harmony restored between the parties. 


tuitous labours, are received as earnests of many Moral.—Never tell a story to the Injury of 
similar acts, in which the claims of Africa, and | other, unless you are certain that it is true, 
her children, will be remembered in the final dis- and not then, unless you are sure that you will 


tribution of their wealth by the philanthropic. _ nog good than harm by so doing.—.nti- 
attier. 


These evidences of unshaken confidence in the 
society and interest in Africa, while they en- 
courage the managers and officers in their gra- 





From the Presbyterian Herald. 
OUR DAILY PATHS. 
TAKING UP AN EVIL REPORT. : ’ . 
**Naught shall prevail against us, or disturb 


One of the most striking illustrations of takin Our cheerful fuith that all which we behold 

rr < ~ , : & Is full of blessings.’’ WoRDsWworTH. 
up and believing an evil report of a good man, on Teena in he. if b h 
slight evidence of its truth, that we have ever ~— aiteae all around our paths, if but our watch- 
known, occurred in the case of a ministerial ac-| Can trace it ’midst familiar things, and through their 
quaintance, a few weeks since. lowly guise ; ; 

He occupied aroom as a study, during the | We way find it where a hedgerow showers its blossoms 
week, at some dists ‘¢ ae” es: In our way, . 

dis r Gatance from hi dwelling ., | Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red light 
mediately back of his room, and opening into it, : 


: ) of day. 
Was one occupied as a sleeping apartment by two 


young merchant’s clerks. As he did not occupy = wee ee ae 


his study at night, or upon the Sabbath, and it | with the fox-glove o’er the water’s glass, borne down- 
was cooler and more pleasant than the one back wards by the bee ; 


of it, the young gentlemen very frequently sat in | Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems 
it : : is thrown, 

er once Sunes Being fond of ,the _ of As a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green 
chess, they sometimes occupied their evenings in ond Naini 


that way; and on one occasion went so far as to ’ 

finish a game that had been played to a very late We OS eee, winter boughs, as they cross the 
hour = Saturday night, on Sunday morningin the | while soft on icy pool and stream, their pencill’J 
minister's study. shadows lie, 
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LL 
When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost- | at may prove, will no doubt be produced on t} 


work bound, 
Whence the flitting red breast shakes a shower of crys- 
tals to the ground. 


Yes, beauty dwells in all our paths—but sorrow too is 
there ; 

How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still 
summer air! 

When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joy- 
ous things, 

That through the leafy places glance on many colour’d 
wings. 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy woodland 
shades, 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the 
glades ; 

And our dreamlike fancies lend the wind an echo’s 
plaintive tone 

Of voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laughter 
gone. 


But are we free to do even thus—to wander as we 
will— 

Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o’er the 
breezy hill ? 

No! in our daily paths lie cares, that ofttimes bind us 
fast, 

While from this narrow round we see the golden day 
fleet past. 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts, and violet 
dingles, back, 

And from all the lovely sounds and gleams in the 
shining river’s track; 

They bar us from our heritage of springtime, hope 
and mirth, 

And weigh our burden’d spirits down with the cumber- 
ing dust of earth. 


Yet should this be? Too much, too soon despondingly 
we yield! 

A bee ee we are taught by the lilies of the 
field ! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tell us, in 
their flight, 

Of one that through the desert air for ever guides them 
right, 


Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain 
conflicts cease ? 

Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy 
hours of peace ; 

And feel that by the lights and clouds through which 
our pathway lies, 

By the beauty and the grief alike we are training for 
the skies ! 

F. Hemans. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Coroner's jury in the case of Dr. Parkman 
has at length produced a verdict. The testimony 
on which it was founded is reported to occupy 
eighty pages of foolscap paper. This account 1s, 
by direction of the Attorney General, to be kept a 
secret till the meeting of the Grand Jury, before 
whom the case will be laid. That body is ex- 
pected to report next month. According to the ver- 
dict of the coroner's inquest, the different parts, 
which hav2 been found, are portions of the same 
body ; and have been identified as belonging to the 
late Dr. Parkman. The murder is charged upon 
Dr. John W. Webster. It is, however, to be re- 
membered, that the report of a coroner’s jury is not 
conclusive. The exculpatory testimony, whatever 


—_! 


final trial before the Criminal Court. 


It appears that an attempt to revolutionize —_ 
was made a few months ago, which was discléae, 


to the Governor on the evening in which jy on 


be carried into effect. But the energetic measure 
which were immediately adopted, were eflectnn) 
5 e ° ° (Ui 
in suppressing the insurrection, and 


: : sustaining the 
existing authority. _— 


A letter from Fort Vancouver, dated Oct, 1),), 
states that the Legislature of Oregon had adjourned 
after a sessiou of fifty-five days, having adopted 
most of the fowa laws, and inserted a proyisio, 
prohibiting negroes or mulattoes from settling jy re 
passing through the territory. The constitution. 
ality of this provision is very questionable. : 

A contest between a company of Pawnee [p. 
dians, and a small band of U. S. dragoons, js a 
ported to have taken place on the 23d of Tey)! 
month, in the neighbourhood of Fort Kearney Jowa. 
Six white men were wounded, two of them sup. 
posed mortally. The injury to the Pawnees is jot 
stated. The relations with the natives, who reside 
in the vicinity of Texas, are said to be far from 
pacific. The aggressions appear to have originated 
with the white emigrants. 


The Steamer Herman, from Bremen arrived at 
New York on the 15th instant, bringing, besides a 
considerable number of passengers, a cargo valued 
at about $800,000. Among the passengers, were 
A. J. Donelson, late minister to Germany, and a 
number of Hungarian exiles, who are seeking here 
an asylum from the dangers which await them in 
their own country. In this list we find the names 
of Ladislas Ujahazy, ex-governor of the fortress cf 
Comorn ; and Apolonia Jagella, a young womar, 
who has occupied the very unfeminine station of a 
lieutenant in a Hungarian regiment of cavalry. 


The Steamer Hibernia arrived at Halifax on the 
16th instant, bringing European news one week 
later than previously received. With the excep. 
tion of the intelligence respecting the relations of 
Prussia and Austria, the news is of no greit 
interest. 

A telegraphic despatch received from Berlin, 
announces that the Austrian government had made 
a formal protest against the convocation of a Ger- 
man parliament at Erfurt, with an intimation of 
an armed intervention by Austria. The Prussian 
reply indicated a determination to maintain the 
position already taken. Thus Europe is again 
threatened with the devastations of a war. 


A copy of the California Constitution has been 
forwarded to Washington by an official agent. 


By a recent arrival we are informed that the 
French Government has notified the British Cabi- 
net of andntention to withdraw fiom the coast of 
Africa, the twenty-six cruisers stationed there for 
the suppression of the slave trade. 


According to the latest reports from Washington 

seep to putting our paper to press, the Sevate 

ad made but little progress, further than the elec- 
tion of the standing committees. 

In the House, the attempts to elect a Speaker had 
been unsuccessful. Fifty-five ballots ave been 
taken. On the 18th instant the greatest number of 
votes were, for Winthrop, 97 ; for Boyd, 66 ; neces 
sary to achoice, 112. 








